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ABSTRACT 



Persons responsible for 2-year college occupational 
education should taVe positive steps to monitor data to measure and 
insure the development and successful operation of their programs. 

The ourpose of this report is to provide better understand ino of 
techniques involved in conducting survevs. Surveys can establish: 
student characteristics, manpower needs and projections, 
accountability and financing. The nature and scope of a survey and 
its ultimate use depends on the characteristics of the college 
conducting the survey and the community it serves. Wh< n olainino a 
survey concernina occupational education, the needs, interests, and 
aspirations of those to be surveyed (emcloyer and potential e^oloyee) 
should be considered. It is necessary to have initial and on-ooinq 
survevs to evaluate accurately enrollment potential in the overall 
planning process fo occupational education. To insure maximum use o * 
survey feedback, the final report can be used as a basis for a 
seminar for faculty, administration, advisory committee members, and 
potential employers. (CA) 
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PREFACE 



INTRODUCTION 



This publication was developed by the Occupa- 
tional Education Project of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges with the assistance 
of the W. K. Kellogg foundation. The project 
expresses the Association's deep interest In 
providing guidance to Junior Colleges in the 
development of occupational education cur- 
ricula. 

The obvious need for a solid foundation of 
information on which to plan the development 
and change of occupational curricula is readily 
accepted by the junior college administrator. 

Limited resources of time, manpower, and fin- 
ances at the college tend to disallow the ideal 
of having all possible information available to 
the planning process. The college administrator 
must make compromise decisions between this 
decision and the threshold of safety in keeping 
with his responsibility to the student and the 
community. 

This publication is intended to provide guide- 
lines It* assist that decision-making process and 
provide a better understanding of the tech- 
niques nvotved in conducting surveys, includ- 
ing the urn of information readily available ,’rom 
other sources. 

Gilbert D. Senders 

Specialist in 

Occupational Education 



The two-year institution has experienced a phe- 
nomenal growth in the last decade. The bur- 
geoning enrollment in colleges and technical 
schools is one of the most epochal develop- 
ments in American higher education. These 
unique institutions, most of them publicly sup- 
ported, have opened In all areas of the country, 
and now enroll nearly 50 per cent of all individ- 
uals entering the first year of college. Who can 
foretell what will happen In the 70's? 

If the past is any indication of the future, the 
primary area of growth in these new Institutions 
will be in occupational education. In most com- 
munities where junior colleges have been es- 
tablished, there has been a dearth of career pro- 
grams. Their formation demands diligent Infor- 
mation gathering and careful planning. Surveys 
can be a critical tool in both processes. 

This publication Is written as a guideline to 
those responsible for planning and implement- 
ing occupational programs. It will serve as a ref- 
erence for chief administrative officers, deans of 
instruction, deans of student services, fiscal of- 
ficers, and deans for career programs. Commun- 
ity college instructors, both technical and those 
teaching university parallel courses, as well as 
persons wanting a better understanding of oc- 
cupational programs and curricula will find it 
valuable It will outline how to design a survey, 
and how to d'jviso the correct approach for ob- 
taining crucial and reliable information insuring 
the successful development, operation, and eval- 
uation of occupational education programs. 
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WHAT SURVEYS CAN TELL YOU 






Slate plans (or the development of community 
colleges specify general goals the institution 
should fulfill, and set forth a broad array of 
programs and services, including occupational 
education, to be provided. But the detailed pro- 
spectus for career programs requires specific 
planning efforts based, hopefully, on information 
derived for that purpose. Surveying is a vital step 
in effectively mapping out ar.d monitoring occu- 
pational programs. Surveys can establish: 

Student Characteristics. Students are the poten- 
tial work force for society. Their occupational 
goals, as well as personal characteristics— eco- 
nomic, social, and educational, are vital. 
Manpower Needs and Projections. Employment 
in such occupational field; as agriculture, busi- 
ness and management, engineering and sci- 
ence, health, public and social service, and in- 
dustrial occupations is contingent upon man- 
power needs and a trained, skilled work force. 
The community col'ege plays a major role In 
matching workers and jobs. 

Accountably. Surveys can yield supportive in- 
formation demanded by f ocal sponsors, state and 
federal agencies, private foundations, industries, 
and other sources of financial support. Exten- 
sive socioeconomic documentation of commun- 
ity characteristics is often demanded, particular- 
ly in urban areas where a diverse population 
is to be served, the 1968 Amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and input 
from state and federal programs, reveal a new 
emphasis on accounting for the effectiveness of 
vocational -technical programs, 
financing. Rapidly rising costs and faltering pub- 
lic acceptance of additional expenditures for 
higher education serve as a stimulus for careful 
planning prior to curriculum expansion. 

The establishment of occupational programs 
to meet the needs of diverse populations is a 
difficult and complex task. The relationship be- 
tween student characteristics, manpower needs 
and projections, institutional resources, and ed- 
objectives in the overall planning pro- 




cess may be established, or clarified, by applica- 
tion of effective surveys. Surveys can help plan- 
ners to know what programs to offer, what the 
curriculum should be, the duration of the 
couisework, and ultimately whether the program 
accomplished its goals. 

Alternatives lo Surveying 
There are alternatives to procuring data through 
surveys. They include such esoteric methods as 
"flying by the seat of the pants." This, and 
similar approaches, are high risk at best. Numer- 
ous examples can be cited to ilfustrate that Im- 
plementation of programs without data can re- 
sult in fiasco. Expenditure of large sums for fa- 
cilities and equipment have been made to set 
up programs for which no enrollment ensued. 
Students have graduated from occupational pro- 
grams, and been unable lo find jobs. 

When faced with a proposal for a survey re- 
quiring considerable time and funds, an admin- 
istrator may be inclined to retort that the need 
for a program is "obvious." But experience 
proves this response unwise. Some years ago 
fields such as nuclear power production looked 
as though they would demand great numbers 
of technicians. Implicitly there was a great need; 
actually there was almost none. 

Because many programs have been set up 
without the use of hard data, some adminis- 
trators may rationalize that their procedures for 
gathering information are effective, even if they 
entail no more than telephoning personnel of- 
fices for vacancies. Information obtained this 
way has no more value than hunches. Exper- 
ience indicates that decisions based on flimsy 
data are often poor ones resulting in wasteful 
expenditures exceeding the cost of the initial 
survey. More than one program has been in- 
stituted simply because funds were made avail- 
able. the instrumentation technology progtams 
begun a few years ago follow this pattern; it 
looks as though environmental and ecological 
education may follow the same course. 
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ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING SURVEYS 



The nature and scope of a survey and the ul- 
timate use made of information obtained will 
depend on the characteristics of the college 
conducting the study and the community it 
serves. Surveys designed to obtain information 
for planning, operating, and evaluating tech- 
nical and occupational programs should be 
cognizant of the following considerations: 

1, P/acemenf Opporrun/fies— job openings that 
wifi be available for graduates of occupational 
programs 

2* fnroi/ment Potential— residents of the com- 
munities the college serves are available and 
will enroll in the occupational programs under 
consideration 

3. Demographic Characterisf/cs— the character- 
istics of the population (social, economic, etc.) 
are consistent with the planned program 

4 , Col/ege Characteristics— the educational need 
Is not currently being served in the same way 
and could best be met by this college 

5, Institutional Propriety— the same services are 
not already available through another agency 

6. faculty and $ta//— availability and qualifica- 
tions must be determined 

7 « Projected Program Costs— estimates should 
be consonant with institutional resources and 
capability. 

Dimensions and Design 

When planning a survey, the needs, interests, 
and aspirations of those to be surveyed— the 
employer and the potential employee— should 
be considered. The trend in community college 
development is *ot highly diversified and com- 
prehensive programs of occupational education. 
Course offerings must be developed for students 
who come from a wide range of cultural, educa- 
tional, and sociological backgrounds, for ex- 
. ^ emultl -campus, urban institution finds 



the average age of the student body is twenty- 
seven years and that 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents work full- or part-time. Many are married, 
requiring completion of additional education on 
an intermittent basis. They are highly motivated 
and diligently apply themselves within their 
time and financial constraints to pursue new 
educational objectives. Surveys completed as 
part of the total program planning process 
must be sensitive to the needs of young and 
old, men and women, the physically handi- 
capped, the affluent, and the economically, so- 
cially, and culturally deprived. 

The major task of efficient pfanning rs to 
decide what information is needed, and why. 
The investigator should consider using a panel 
of individuals including students, members of 
advisory groups, and concerned faculty mem- 
bers to determine what the crucial survey ques- 
tions will be. Choice of questions always pre- 
cedes the overall design. Unfortunately, many 
surveys are developed and conducted in isola- 
tion, and data collected proves to be of little use. 

Decisions about the design and administra- 
tion of the survey should be made in conjunc- 
tion with key groups involved in the operation 
and development of the college. Meaningful 
communication can lead to a more effective de- 
sign, and better use of findings. 

The Survey Na n 

The best way of involving these groups is 
through the presentation of a formal survey 
plan. This plan should provide: 

1, A definition of the dimensions of the survey, 
including such topics as the types of individuals 
to be surveyed, the geographical coverage of the 
survey, and the types of questions to be asked 
L An indication of the staffing requirements, 
including an identification of the specific in- 
dividuals who wifi participate and the propor- 



tion of their time which will be devoted to the 
project 

3. An itemization of expenses involved 

4 . An identification of the sources of funds for 
the entire project 

5. An indication of the ways in which the survey 
findings will be utilized 

6. A presentation of an estimated time schedule, 
including an indication of the times when the 
services of specific individuals will be required 
7* An indication of the manner in which the 
survey relates to the institution's priorities for 
development. 

Careful formation of a survey proposal will 
produce a document that can be used to solicit 
outside support or gain the cooperation of 
interested agencies, employers, and other in- 
stitutions that will be involved with the study 
or would be concerned with its outcome. 

Comprehensive community colleges are com- 
mitted to providing feasible and desirable pro- 
grams once the required resources become 
available. Comparison of the proposal with 
school priorities will avoid launching study ef- 
forts when there is reason to believe it would 
be impossible to develop the desired programs 
within a reasonable period of lime. 

Strategy for Acquiring Information 
Surveys conducted for occupational program 
panning will normally requite the acquisition of 
new information. However, considerable infor- 
mation may be obtained from surveys previously 
conducted. The following list presides a num- 
ber of potential data sources that are frequently 
used in planning postsecondary occupational 
programs. 

SOURCE COMMENTS 

ERIC system More than 100 occupational 

surveys are now listed in the 
index ot Research rn Educa- 
tion, the official ERIC publtca- 



Civic 

organizations 

Federal, state, 
and local 
government 
agencies 



Industrial 

development 

interests 



tion. Investigators will find rel- 
evant and applicable survey de- 
signs by checking the ERIC 
files. It Is available from the 
Government Printing Office at 
an annual subscription rate of 
$21 00 . 

Chambers of Commerce, com- 
munity action program offices, 
service organizations. 

Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity, U.S. Office of Education, 
Appalachian, Coastal Planning, 
New Careers, |ob Corps, Joo 
Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS), Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Youth Employ- 
ment Program (YEP), and Man- 
power Development Training 
Act (MDTA). 

Banks, utilities, regional or lo- 
cal economic development of- 
fices, and similar groups. 



In addition to the above listing, special atten 
tion should be given to labor organizations, 
church groups, professional organizations, area 
employers, and other educational institutions. 

The results of any survey effort will be en- 
hanced by the assurance that investigations car- 
ried out did not result in needless overlap. 
Careful review of the feedback obtained from 
previous studies may suggest procedures for ex- 
panding or complementing old information to 
meet the objectives of the new study more 
easily. It is particularly important to identify 
existing and projected programs in other insti- 
tutions and agencies. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
1966 Amendments have provided extensive ac- 
tivities in nearly all states to expand programs 
of vocational and technical training for second- 






y students and adults. Many opportunities ex- 
, particularly for publicly supported school 
stems, to coordinate planning for occupational 
ograms and facilities. Planning in unison can 
ovide a continuum of educational opportunity 
r area residents commensurate with their dem- 
tslrated ability and motivation at a minimum 
>st. Avoiding duplication will be beneficial to 
>th the college and those seeking Instruction. In 
ses where duplication of services may be nec* 
sary, the need for mutual efforts is intensified, 

efinlng the Boundaries 

ie size and diversity of the survey area can 
resent major problems in attempting to limit, 
ilect, and interpret the various elements that 
e significant in planning, Current and pro- 
cted economic conditions, demographic data 
jch as birth rate and grouping by age, and 
iher population factors must be determined to 
isure adequate planning. In addition, the man- 
ower needs the college can reaso^ibly expect 
> satisfy should be ascertained. 

less specific considerations are sometimes 
ecessary. For example, some two-year colleges 
ontend that occupational programs should only 
e developed for areas where those completing 
le training will have local employment oppor- 
jnity. When the college and others interested 
l higher education contend that educational 
pportunity should not be provided when out- 
migration may occur, particularly for the young* 
r age group, many persons in the service area 
>i the college are denied an opportunity to de- 
elop their full potential. They frequently Join 
he tanks of the communities’ under* or 
memployed. It is not unusual to learn that 
hose who entertain this philosophy seldom 
aise any question about providing programs 
>f general education, open to evetyone, that 
an what is called in many foreign 

oui "educated unemployed.” 



The question of boundaries is especially dif- 
ficult in densely populated, dynamic urban com- 
munities that reflect sharp differences in eco- 
nomic well being, social characteristics, political 
ideologies, and educational levels. The tendency 
for large cities to be stratified into neighbor- 
hoods with common ethnic or racial back- 
grounds, the extent of present opportunities for 
educalion, and the varying requirements of 
older citizens compared to young adults are 
further examples of factors that may influence 
the design of a survey. 

In New Vork City, where the demand for 
postsecondary education far exceeds the en- 
rollment capacity of the community colleges 
there, a centralized admissions office has been 
established. The effort to reduce problems in- 
curred by serving an extensive, extremely di- 
verse population by coordinating admissions 
outside of individual colleges has not retied on 
sharply defined service boundaries for each 
campus. Accepted applicants are sometimes di- 
rected to the college where a particular pro- 
gram is offered and, in other cases, to a campus 
where unfilled space is available. 

Special Considerations 

Investigators wifi seldom find standardized or 
generally applicable guidelines for determining 
who and what should be measured since few 
community colleges have gon^i beyond summary 
impressions or traditional assumptions in inter- 
preting their service area. Two factors contribut- 
ing to this confusion are the open door policy, 
which implies service to everyone, and the 
tendency of a co’iege to identify its geographic 
base in terms of a legally defined district. This 
matter presents a number of challenges. 

ConskJeratiom of manpower are not strktfy 
economic, for instance, residents from disadvan- 
taged background in particular, must master 
certain fundamental skills, befoie they can rea- 
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sonably be expected to be successful in train- 
ing programs for industrial employment. The 
students' attitude toward work and learning are 
crucial and data should be obtained that will 
assure that the learning needs of the students 
are properly interpreted in terms of occupa- 
tional objectives. 

The rising demands for self-determination and 
community control, particularly among citizens 
in low income urban areas, make it especially 
important to determine the educational aspira- 
tions of the potential students. This need can 
be pointed out from observing that in the aver- 
age black urban area there is intense concern 
for redevelopment. Students from these areas 
will frequently have greater concern for op- 
portunities that lead to proprietorship rather 
than employment In the traditional sense. In 
contrast, many two- and four-year colleges will 
foster the idea that their graduates will become 
employee., rather than employers. Special at- 
tention to this matter is advised in collecting 
economic data in low income, poverty areas. 

Investigating teams usually should include 
persons with special expertise In the curriculum 
area under study. There are *ew occupational 
areas that are entirely new when viewed from 
a national perspective, and the experience and 
skill of individuals familiar with the field of 
technical specialization will Improve the design 
of a survey and otherwise reduce the problems 
inherent in completing the investigation. 

Udng Consultants 

Outside assistance can be engaged for tasks 
ranging from direction of the entire project to 
completion of one or more phases of the in- 
vestigation. Many schools may feel that draw- 
ing up a survey instrument, deciding how the 
raw data will be handled, or other portions of 
the procedure can be more effectively com- 
pleted by a consultant than by local resource 



people (4:11-32). 

Inquiries about firms or individuals available 
for consultancy can be directed to the various 
professional organisations ministering to the 
particular field under investigation, the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, state educa- 
tion departments, or other colleges. Continuity 
in the overall planning process and the ulti- 
mate value of the results from a given survey 
must Include regular college staff on the In- 
vestigating team even when the overall direc- 
tion is provided by a consultant. 

Survey Techniques 

There is no single formula that can specify 
the precise method one should use in col- 
lecting information. The survey's design is crit- 
ical to its success and should always be as brief 
and concise as possible in keeping with the In- 
formation required. Remember that Individuals 
responding to the questionnaire will resent 
the task if it requires too much time and 
energy, or if it appears that trivia is requested. 
Avoid asking for exact values when close ap- 
proximations will suffice, and seeking Informa- 
tion thM will require extensive research on the 
part of respondents when this is not absolutely 
necessary. Optimum results from any investiga- 
tion require a high peicentage of responses and 
care should be taken to simplify the task as 
much as possible. A paperback publication, Sun 
vey Research, by Charles H. Backstrom and 
Gerald D. Hursh includes separate chapters cov- 
ering wilting the questions and designing the 
questionnaire (3:67-128). 

Survey investigators should realize that many 
businesses and industries are unfamiliar with the 
community college and it* graduates They fre- 
quently fail to realize that graduates of two-year 
colleges possess Job-worthy knowledge and 
skills, and that in addition, they have completed 
general education including course work in com- 



munlcations, social sciences, humanities, sci- 
ence, and mathematics. 

In cases where the investigation relates to 
manpower determinations for technical areas 
essentially unknown to potential employers, it 
is valuable to provide descriptive information on 
the program as a supplement to the survey 
instrument. For example, hospitals have normally 
required staff with expertise in photography to 
assist in research, diagnostic investigations, and 
other laboratory work. Only recently have as- 
sociate degree programs been available to give 
special training. Any survey relating to pro- 
grams designed for biomedical photographers 
would have to be interpreted for the hospital 
staff. 

Surveys that are directed to potential students 
may also be improved by providing supplemen- 
tal information. Special brochures or college 
catalogs can create a favorable opinion with 
both groups. 

Studies directed to employers should go be- 
yond personnel officers and should include 
those in supervisory positions. If graduates of a 
two-year program have not previously had ac- 
cess to the field being surveyed, responses from 
employers will reflect a logical bias toward past 
or current hiring practices. By contacting line 
supervisors, the surveyor may help to inform 
and persuade the company that it would be to 
their advantage to revise hiring practices to in- 
clude persons who complete short-term or reg- 
ular associate degree programs of an occupa- 
tional nature. 

Racial discrimination is another factor that in- 
vestigators must consider when seeking general 
manpower data. Non-White job applicants fre- 
quently are faced with discriminatory hiring 
practices. This can be an important issue when 
analyzing the need for educational programs. 

Surveys conducted in rural areas should give 
greater attention to the personal interview and 



direct communication between the surveyor 
and the potential employers or students than is 
possible in urban investigations. Available data is 
usually less plentiful In smaller communities 
where there are fewer agencies and employers, 
and the general magnitude of economic activ- 
ity too low to support extensive commitment of 
resources to information gathering. The rela- 
tively small number of employers also makes the 
interview type investigation more feasible than 
is possible in urban areas. 

Budgeting 

The proposal to conduct a survey should pro- 
vide a complete listing of financial requirements. 
Precise estimates of the cost of a survey are dif- 
ficult to determine. The number of variables for 
each individual case includes: the format and 
goals of the survey, availability of staff, pro- 
curement of reference documents, processing of 
data, expenditures for consultants, secretarial 
and clerical assistance, hospitality, communica- 
tion, publications, travel, and meetings. These 
are among the more obvious expenditures af- 
fecting the total budget. 

Relating the estimated expenditures to the 
benefits that will result should be an underlying 
consideration in developing a budget. Many 
occupational programs require high instructional 
costs and expensive instructional resources and 
laboratory equipment that may cost many thou- 
sands of dollars. An expenditure to verify the 
demands for occupational programs before a 
scheme is actually devised is more than justi- 
fied. The dynamic nature of technology and the 
mobility of manpower requires that two-year 
colleges conduct periodic evaluation to deter- 
mine whether course changes are desirable, or if 
overall manpower requirements reflect a need 
for expansion or retrenchment of occupational 
programs. Budget allocations for surveying ac- 
tivities may be required on a regular basis 



(3:10-15). In fact, several community colleges 
budget research and development funds to eval- 
uate ongoing programs in addition to survey- 
ing needs prior to initiating new ones. 

Staffing Criteria 

Staffing patterns for conducting a specific sur- 
vey will vary according to the type of inves- 
tigation to be completed and the competence 
and experience of regular personnel. Investiga- 
tions for programs new to an institution, or for 
new institutions attempting 10 determine their 
most appropriate offerings, may be the more dif- 
ficult varieties of surveys to staff. In these 
cases, there are less apt to be persons on the 
college staff with appropriate experience to 
guide the study. We have a plethora of ex- 
amples. Many campuses have a well-established 
nurses training program at the associate de- 
gree level. There would undoubtedly be faculty 
and administrators with appropriate experience 
to conduct inquiries to determine the need for 
a retraining program. Such a program could 
bring graduate nurses back to active practice 
after a period of inactivity. 

Once the staff responsible for designing and 
conducting the survey have been identified, 
they need: 

1, Open access to data 

2* The authority required to carry out ail factors 
of the study as defined in the approved survey 
plan 

3, Adequate time without excessive responsi- 
bilities for other teaching or administrative tasks 

4, Supporting budget as defined in the ap- 
proved survey plan 

5, Opportunity for communication with faculty, 

advisory committees, and other community lead- 
° coulc * best k e arranged by the top- 

ministration of the college. 



Collection of Data 

There are many variations available to Investiga- 
tors who actually collect the information for a 
survey. The most basic approach is to distribute 
the questionnaire directly to the source of data 
or to a particular target group. Whenever pos- 
sible, a personal meeting or telephone contact 
with the respondent will provide a valuable 
opportunity for discussion of the survey's ob- 
jectives and an explanation of the college’s pro- 
grams. More accurate data, a higher percentage 
of response, and the opportunity to improve 
college-industry relationships are among the 
benefits investigators can expect from direct 
communication. 

In some cases, it may be valuable to have 
an advance mailing of the questionnaire, ac- 
companied by written instructions whereby the 
investigator asks for a commitment to subse- 
quent interviews allowing for discussion of the 
tentative answers to the questionnaire. This 
procedure is usually quite productive for in- 
quiries that are directed to potential industrial 
employers and provides an element of ‘"insist- 
ence’' to complete the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire may also be directed to 
parsons with specific knowledge of the target 
group or the intelligence being sought. This 
provides verification of information obtained 
from other sources and will also expand the 
data base for a specific type of information. 
For example, evaluation of student interest in 
various occupational programs by surveys of 
parents, high school administrators, or class- 
room teachers, provides a validation check on 
the answers from student groups. 

When it is necessary to seek responses from 
executives or other persons whose time sched- 
ules make it unlikely that a regular question- 
naire could be utilized, an open interview or 
structured interview, following a common set of 
questions for each respondent, may prove to be 
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Processing Data 

The procedure to be followed in processing 
the data should be defined early in the study 
and, wherever practical, Included In the formal 
survey plan. The basic design of the question- 
naire will be determined by the data processing 
approach. Unnecessary expense will be incurred 
if the processing procedures are changed once 
the raw data has been collected. The antici- 
pated and future correlations possible from ti;e 
survey data will be enhanced if an automated 
processing method is used (3:153-168), 

Random Sampling 

Because all potential respondents wll not be 
reached for questir -.mg, it is important that 
the selected sampling be large enough to insure 
reasonable accuracy. It is also important that 
the sample include typical representation for the 
target population. Backstrom and Hursh cover 
this topic in some detail (3:23-35), 
an effective technique. Competent interviewers 
are essential in these cases (3:135-14.!). 

To improve the percentage of response and to 
increase the conscientious attitude of those 
completing the questionnaire use of special ap- 
peals may be effective. 

These might include: expansion of the overall 
value of the study to the college's programs; 
identification of influential firms, agencies, or in- 
dividuals that are directly concerned with the in- 
vestigation; or providing incentives. For instance, 
surveys directed to parents might offer a lottery 
of scholarships to the college, with the com- 
pleted questionnaire used is the basis for a draw. 



Several secondary bene'as to the overall 
planning for occupational education may result 
from including a personal contact with the re- 
spondents during the study period. The con- 
sultation may identify emerging manpower 
needs or reveal that individuals currently em- 
ployed require retraining or specialized pro 
grams that will enhance their knowledge ano 
skills. Further information about training pro- 
grams provided by employers which would be 
difficult to identify by questionnaires can be 
gathered from personal liaisons. 

It may be possible for the coliege to help 
employers improve their company-employee re- 
lations by providing special programs leading 
to certification or some form of legal recog- 
nition of training provided. The status of em- 
ployees may be enhanced by this or other 
programs showing recognition of their achieve- 
ment level. 

The examination of manpower needs for oc- 
cupations requiring licensure presents special 
problems. Many occupations, particularly in the 
health field, require licensing by various boards 
or agencies at the state and national levels. 
Surveys directed to the development of these 
programs should include responses from repre- 
sentatives of a)) license-granting agencies . 

In areas where apprenticeship is required be- 
fore journeyman status can be obtained plan- 
ning for educational programs should not pro- 
duce a greater number of apprentices than can 
be accepted by the craft group. Additional in- 
formation covering the details of actually col- 
lecting the data are Included in Backstrom and 
Hursh (3:129-152). 



MANPOWER REQUIREMENT STUDIES 



Programs of occupational education enjoy the 
greatest success when graduates have the op- 
portunity for initial placement and for continu- 
ing advancement during their employment. 
While surveys may with reasonable accuracy 
determine present manpower needs, estimating 
future demand is more difficult and involves 
many unpredictable variables (5:203-259). In 
technical fields supporting the production of 
consumer goods or military orders, there can 
be a rapid reversal in the call for trained per- 
sonnel with even minor changes in the level of 
the economy. In the human or personal services, 
there is less fluctuation in manpower needs 
when the overall level of the economy changes, 
so demands are more predictable. 

Another complicating factor in comprehen- 
sive planning is the tendency for enrollments to 
rise during periods of softening in the employ- 
ment market. When this happens the college 
may be faced with a large student demand for 
its programs at a time when corresponding em- 
ployment opportunities are decreasing. 

Program planners can benefit from the serv- 
ices of public agencies, the views of local em- 
ployers, and other sources of economic fore- 
casting; but in the final analysis, some objec- 
tive judgment is normally required. Below is a 
list of the major sources of employment projec- 
tions which may be of value in analyzing the 
total placement opportunity for graduates of 
proposed new programs. This type of informa- 
tion represents a convenient starting point for 
the local planner. These references show na- 
tional trends of employer demands in particular 
occupational specialities. To the extent that 
the local situation will be influenced by na- 
tional trends, they will be valuable. Usually lo- 
cal conditions will not be directly responsive to 
national trends and it will be necessary to ex- 
tend study efforts beyond the national forecast. 



References for Employment Projections 
The major source of occupational employment 
projections is the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). The BLS has 
been providing information on job opportun- 
ities through its Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book since 1949. More recently, the BLS intro- 
duced a publication covering national occupa- 
tional employment projections that was designed 
for use by state and local analysts. It is en- 
titled Meeting Tomorrow's Manpower Needs 
(Volume 4, 1969). 

The Occupational Out/ook Handbook is one 
of the most frequently used references for in- 
formation of this type and covers more than 
700 occupations. Included are approximately 
90 per cent of the job titles for professional 
and related workers, nearly 50 per cent for 
clerical workers, 90 per cent of sales worker 
titles, and 40 per cent of the service workers. 
It includes something less than 40 per cent 
of the remaining occupational classifications. 
The Out/ook is published every two years. 
Supplemental information is provided during 
the intervening period through the Occupa- 
tional Out/ook Quarter/y. 

The Directory of Occupational Titles is used 
to identify each occupational listing. Tuis 
handbook provides information on the em- 
ployment outlook for the next ten years, the 
job description, sources of employment, es- 
timates of earnings, workmg conditions, train- 
ing and other qualifications required, fc each 
published occupation. 

Another reference for occupational educa- 
tion planners is Tomorrow's Manpower Heeds. 
It provides data that state and loca! agencies can 
use to develop their own projections. There are 
three volumes covering employment by occupa- 
tion and by industry at the national level. 

A fourth volume, Developing Area Manpower 
Projections, discusses methods that local ana- 



lysts can use to adjust national values to local 
conditions, To date, only one edition (four vol- 
umes) has been published. The information 
provided was based on the 1960 census of 
population, supplemented by Current informa- 
tion from a variety of sources. A new edition 
based on the 1970 census, can be expected in 
the near future. 

Additional information on manpower trends 
is available through state employment services, 
These agencies have information on unfilled 
jobs that can be compared with data from the 
Occupation^ Outlook to predict local job op- 
portunities. State agencies occasionally con- 
duct special surveys of employers to estimate 
their future requirements; these will be an ex- 
cellent reference for local employment condi- 
tions. 

Adapting National Projections 
to Local Conditions 

Many of the projections discussed above in- 
volve a geographic area larger than the one 
a community college's occupational program 
can reasonably expect r o satisfy. Some method 
must be found to scale down the available es- 
timate to more closely match local conditions. 
National projections, such as those provided 
by the Department of Labor, have to be an- 
alyzed in terms of both state and local require- 
ments. Specific methods for making these ad- 
justments are contained in Meeting Tomor- 
row's Manpower Needs. This publication em- 
phasizes the fact that there is no single best 
technique for making the adjustment from 
national to local values. It identifies a variety 
of forms that may be applied, pointing out 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
The surveying staff will find the advice of 
local manpower experts invaluable in determin- 
ing which of the available methods to use. 

O nilion of possible divergences between 




the basic assumption of national projections 
and the local conditions is imperative. This is 
particularly true with patterns of Industrial 
development and population change. There 
may be significant differences between local 
concentration of employment in a relatively 
small number of industries or types of indus- 
try, and the trends of extensive Industrial de- 
velopment at the national level. The establish- 
ment of a single new plant In a srr.Jl com- 
munity may have far greater impact on the 
local labor market than extensive new invest- 
ment would have on national employment pat- 
terns. Reference to Volume 4 of Meeting To- 
morrow's Manpower Needs will provide oc- 
cupational implications of local concentration 
of employment in a small number of indus- 
tries. This information, showing differences in 
occupational profiles among industries at the 
national level, compared with information on 
the extent to which local occupational profiles 
for a given industry conform to the national 
pattern, can help identify the significance of the 
local industrial "mix." Similarly, the information 
provided by Meeting Tomorrow's Manpower 
Needs can be combined with information on 
new industry available from local development 
groups to determine the manpower implications 
as they relate to new investments in the area. 

For data related to the population, major 
concern must be directed toward migration al- 
though differences between local and national 
birth and death rates can be important factors 
in developing educational programs. Informa- 
tion on both topics is available from the U. S. 
Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports: 
Series P-25 . 

in view of the inherent difficulties in using 
national projections to estimate local demand 
and supply, it is tempting to disregard them 
and go directly to surveys. But wherever pos- 
sible this should be avoided, because national 
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employment projections serve as a check on the 
results of local employer surveys. The value of 
focal surveys is diminished by the fact that the 
employers do not use a common set of as- 
sumptions regarding the future course of busi- 
ness activity. Furthermore, the employers con- 
tacted by the survey cannot predict the response 
of the firms that will locate in the area in the 
future. The experience of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has revealed 3 tendency for employers 
to be inaccurate in their assessments of future 
needs. The surveys of local employers and other 
groups familiar with local conditions will pro- 
vide an essential check on the conclusions 
drawn from national projections. Discrepancies 
between local demand and national projec- 
tions become apparent by review of data from 
both sources. 

Surveying Local Employers 

The nature of the contact with local employers 
will depend on the basic survey objectives and 
the ultimate placement of the college's stu- 
dents, as well as other public relations factors. 
In urban areas it may be more difficult to main- 
tain a sensitivity to these relationships. The 
vast sprawl of urban environments usually re- 
quires that a college repeatedly reassert its own 
identity to prevent anonymity. In an area where 
several community colleges have been estab- 
lished, research investigators and program de- 
velopers must articulate their institution's ob- 
jectives beyond the single questionnaire in 
order to establish appropriate working rela- 
tionships with employers. 

Procedures for establishing regional planning 
or cooperative development of educational pro- 
grams will usually be beneficial to employers 
and the college. Large concentrated popula- 
tions experience shifts in job opportunities, 
and include under-educated and frequently ur- 
banized, job-seeking Black workers and other 



non-White minorities. Educational programs 
aimed at satisfying the needs of these groups 
must give special attention to obtaining rea- 
sonable guarantees for employment, rather 
than simply identifying gross figures of job 
opportunities. The factors of discrimination 
must also be analyzed closely if these condi- 
tions are evident. 

When contacting local employers, investiga- 
tors should be prepared to explain the educa- 
tional philosophy and the objectives of the 
college. They may also anticipate uncovering 
latent manpower needs that the employer had 
stopped considering because training capabil- 
ity, now available from the college, was prev- 
iously lacking. 

Here is an illustrative story. The writer's 
experience in conducting a survey for a rural 
community college included discussion of pro- 
viding a specia 1 short-term program through 
the Division ct Continuing Education that re- 
sulted in frequent and insistent calls from one 
of the employers surveyed to implement a par- 
ticular course he considered desirable for the 
employees of his company. This request was 
advanced, even though it was clearly stated 
that I was serving as a consultant to the col- 
lege, and that at this point, the basic objective 
was to determine evidence of need, and that 
program introductions typically required ad- 
vanced planning and budgeting. It ultimately 
required the personal attention of the chief 
administrative officer of the college and a board 
member to clarify the issue. 

Inquiries to employers should be sensitive to 
the possibility that many training programs 
may be required for employed persons or un- 
der-employed groups without a comparable 
need by full-time students. It should be re- 
membered that shop foremen typically view 
manpower needs from a different vantage point 
than will management. Despite the convictions 



of either group, the actual hiring of employees 
will be dictated by the economic conditions 
at the time that job placement is required, 
Following is a listing of questions or areas 
of inquiry that can be directed toward em- 
ployers to measure the need for occupational 
programs (5:439-445). 

□ Data to develop a profile of the existing 
work force 

□ Quantitative data on current and potential 
manpower needs for: 

a. Existing vacancies 

b. Annual replacements from attrition, 
death, retirement 

c. Expansion and long-range development 

d. Emerging occupations 

□ Identification of critical shortages (continu- 
ous recruitment problems) 

□ Salary levels for various job classifications 



□ Interest in hiring associate degree graduates 
to fill manpower requirements 

□ Needs for retraining of existing work force 

□ Determining knowledge and perceptions of 
the college and its programs 

a Verificatfon of technical program content re- 
quired by employers 

□ Data on the occupational training offered or 
planned by employers 

□ Extent of financial support for employee ed- 
ucation 

□ Evaluation of graduates 

□ Ability of existing occupational programs to 
satisfy job requirements. 

To assure that all potential sources of data 
have been considered, the final compilation of 
those to be contacted by a given survey 
should be reviewed by everyone involved in 
the project. 




DETERMINING ENROLLMENT POTENTIALS 



The changing and diverse goals, interests, and 
career objectives of potential students, com- 
bined with an expanding range of abilities 
necessitate initial and ongoing surveys to ac- 
curately evaluate enrollment potential in the 
overall planning process for occupational ed- 
ucation. 



Source Groups for Information 
The major source groups for data relating to 
student demand for occupational programs are 
parents, high school staff and faculty, and the 
potential students themselves, including recent 
high school graduates, employed workers, un- 
employed, under-employed, and mobility- 
bound persons. Most administrators, counsel- 
ing and guidance staff and faculty from the 
high schools within the general service area 
of community colleges will be willing to assist 
and are genuinely interested in contributing to 
the planning for appropriate educational pro- 
grams for the citizen-students in their area. 
Many will be cognizant of the problems facing 
the two-year colleges who offer comprehensive 
programs, and will be in a position to provide 
data on student interest and other information 
helpful to planning. 

Certain types of statistical data will be more 
readily available from high school soirees than 
from any other. They would include: 

□ Quantitative data on the numbers leaving 
high school, both with diplomas and without 

a Other enrollment statistics and projections 

□ Data on programs entered by graduates in 
previous years, perhaps at other institutions 

□ Various statistics (both actual and projected) 
on where the high school graduates are en- 
tering higher education, including total per- 
^ age seeking higher education, percent- 



age to four-year colleges, to two-year col- 
leges, to career programs, to university par- 
allel programs, and total percentage who 
attend the local community college 
d Actual and projected data on the scholastic 
ability of students 

□ Statistics on the non-college bound. Includ- 
ing questions relating to why they are not 
planning to attend postsecondary educa- 
tion, quantitative information, and questions 
relating to socioeconomic factors that may 
be involved 

□ Identification of specific occupational pro- 
grams needed with supporting justification 
and possibly priority ratings. 

The high school staff are also in a position 
to provide investigators with valuable sugges- 
tions on procedures to follow in conducting 
surveys that relate to their students. Frequently 
they can identify groups or specific individuals 
who should have access to the data sought 
or knowledge of overlapping studies Already 
completed. This group can also provide help 
with the distribution of questionnaires to stu- 
dents or the general procedures required to 
complete the investigation. 

Questions relating to general information 
and personal evaluation may also be directed 
to them. They would include: evaluation of 
student perceptions of occupational education 
covering such employment factors as duties, 
responsibilities, salary, and advancement po- 
tential for individuals completing associate de- 
gree or other typical non-degree postsecon- 
dary occupational programs. The preference of 
students for employment in the local area and 
whether or not the student would prefer a 
community or residential college experience 
may also be evaluated by this group. When 



personal interviews are possible, a general dis- 
cussion of ways for improving occupational 
education opportunity in the region may also 
be productive. 

Surveying Potential Students 

Student surveys may be utilized to determine 
the needs for postsecondary occupational 
training or to justify the introduction of pro- 
posed curricula. A note of caution should be 
extended, however: many surveys designed 
to measure student interest may do little more 
than complete an interest inventory. For ex- 
ample, if the survey includes questions that 
identify several fields of occupational special- 
ization and the students are instructed to 
check their preference, they are apt to select 
the one that has personal appeal or sounds 
glamorous. This procedure may identify inter- 
est but the ultimate decision to seek admission 
to such a program is quite a different matter. 
Still, genera! predictions of major interests 
may be of considerable value to overall plan- 
ning, and potential students in both the high 
school and adult population groups should be 
contacted. 

Surveys directed to students still in high 
school can be conducted with relative ease. 
Specific information about the number, status, 
and the location of these students is readify 
available. Communication is much more difficult 
with adult students who are currently employed 
and need additional training or retraining, and 
for those in the ranks of the unemployed, un- 
der-employed, and mobility-bound categories 
whose opportunity for meaningful employment 
would be expanded by attending college. 
Agencies administering poverty programs, pub- 
lic welfare, correction, employment, or similar 
public services should be contacted to determ- 
ine the potential sources of data and sugges- 
tions on effective ways of distributing question- 



naires to the target group, The PREP program 
(Putting Research into Educational Practice), 
handled by the U.S. Office of Education, Is a 
recently established service providing analysis 
and interpretation of research on educational 
problems. PREP publications are available 
through state agencies and through the ERIC 
Clearinghouse. 

Those who have been accepted at the two- 
year college sponsoring the Investigation may 
provide valuable information for occupational 
program planning. Questions exploring why the 
respondent selected the college — convenience 
of location, financial considerations, reputation 
of the faculty, or other facts relating to the 
choice— may be revealing. Other questions 
could include: Were applications to other col- 
leges made? Was the program of first choice 
available? Was the two-year or four-year col- 
lege preferable? Was there a specific interest 
in career programs or in university parallel 
coursework? How were employment opportun- 
ities for technical graduates viewed? 

More specific inquiries can be directed to 
both the general high school population and 
potential adult students. A partial listing of 
the data that may be sought follows. 

□ Determine program interest 

□ Institutional preference 

□ Student perceptions of occupational educa- 
tion 

□ Student perceptions of employment oppor- 
tunities for associate and short-term pro- 
grams in occupational fields, including 
duties, responsibilities, salary, and the po- 
tential for advancement 

□ Preferences for attending a local college, a 
distant college 

□ Are they willing to participate in a training 
program at the community college level? 
Parents may provide validation of the informa- 
tion received from the students themselves, and 
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from the high school staff. The financial ability 
of parents to support postsecondary education 
for their children, the type and location of 
institutions they prefer, and the type and level 
of program they feel appropriate for their chil- 
dren are useful supportive data. 

The caution noted in the section "Surveys of 
local Employers/' relating to the need for de- 
scriptive materials of occupational programs, is 
equally appropriate for these data source groups. 
Investigators should remember that the general 
population is usually less informed about the 
types and range of occupational programs avail- 
able in a comprehensive community college 
than they are apt to assume. 

Many two-year colleges have found that the 
total potential of women for filling occupa- 
tional job titles is greater than they antici- 
pated, A specific example of this unexpected in- 
crease in female enrollment took place in a 
West Coast community college. When the col- 
lege instituted a child care center, a targe num- 
ber of women who had felt they were trapped 
by their pre-school-aged children, enrolled in a 
variety of programs. Special coursework de- 
signed for women wishing to return to the job 
market after completing the responsibilities of 
raising a young family, has been highly suc- 
cessful. Other circumstances may require dif- 
ferent programs to meet the needs of women 
who have completed a general education or 
who failed to complete formal education but 
wish to prepare for employment. 

Determining student interest in urban, low- 
income communities will require innovation 
and planning, since existing traditional instru- 
ments and designs were developed with middle 
class students in mind and are largely inap- 
propriate. 

The measurement of enrollment potential Is 
cruriaMn the college's effort to relate student 
sties, educational objectives, and insti- 
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tutlonal resources to known employment op- 
portunities. Invariably, the technical educa- 
tor will have at least one illustrative lesson or 
story about the program that his college de- 
veloped in response to manpower needs where 
there was strong employer support, competent 
faculty hired, expensive laboratories equipped, 
and only then was it determined that students 
were simply not interested in enrolling. The 
problems of student recruitment will continue 
to plague those responsible for developing 
successful programs; studies to determine in- 
itial interest and to provide ongoing evaluation 
can provide invaluable assistance. 

Uses of Sociological Data 

The educational planner responsible for relat- 
ing his objectives to manpower projections and 
institutional resources must realize that job 
vacancies are predicated on probable expec- 
tations cf the motivations, skills, behavior, and 
performance of job applicants. Many of these 
characteristics are shaped by the social and 
physical environment of the communities in 
which students live. Consequently, pre-design 
considerations for this data should include at- 
tention to transportation, health care, housing, 
recreation, educational facilities, and other 
environmental conditions. The monitoring of all 
these factors represents a monumental task 
and effective surveys will typically be required. 
Data relating to rural decline, urbanization, 
and population migration characterize the soci- 
ological and demographic variables that should 
be analyzed. Two of the most prominent 
sources of sociological data are the current 
population survey and the Smaif Data Activity 
Newsletter, a publication of the Bureau of the 
Census. The U. $. Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics have begun sev- 
eral new research and data programs providing 
information for local urban poverty areas (11). 



Investigators might also contact centers of 
higher education which frequently have faculty, 
or special departments accumulating large 
amounts of sociological data for the immediate 
area surrounding their campus. 

Sifting through this extensive data to iden- 
tify the specific information of value to the 
community directly under study is laborious. 
Analytical assistance is usually available di- 
rectly from many of the agencies providing the 
information and is recommended. Other in- 
sightful and valuable interpretations of sociolo- 
gical data can be obtained from individual 
community leaders or organizations in the tar- 
get area, from various social service agencies, 
and other professionals long associated with 
the service area of the community college. 
Making use of these sources is particularly im- 
portant for inner city areas with non-White and 
Black minority residents. Second-hand informa- 
tion sources external to these communities have 
often been inaccurate. 



Those planning vocational education in ur- 
ban poverty areas should be sensitive to the 
impact that new programs could have upon the 
community's economy. For instance, the initia- 
tion of cosmetology program where the col- 
lege allows the students to obtain services at 
lower than usual cost may matehally affect the 
stability of locally owned businesses in the area 
of the college. Creating adverse aftereffects 
on the smaller businesses of a community in 
the interest of satisfying students, or under 
pressure from major employers, should be 
avoided. 

The possibility of implementing high cost 
occupational programs that fail or are only 
marginally successful because of the limited 
student demand will be reduced if the occupa- 
tional education planners develop a sophis- 
ticated understanding of the cultural patterns 
and life style characterizing residents of the 
community. Reference to the U.S. Office of 
Education's PREP series. Report 10, may be 
of value, (12:1-24). 



5 FEEDBACK: WHAT NOW? 



Probably supporting statistics are unavailable 
but there are many reasons to predict that 
the greatest disappointment in conducting a 
properly designed and conducted survc'y is to 
ultimately find that the outcomes were only 
used partially, or perhaps not all. In many 
cases, the formal survey proposal may not have 
clearly stated what the expectations were for 
utilization of the results. It is important to 
consider what purposes the survey will serve 
as the original design evolves. 

Sometimes the information gathered or the 
discussions inherent in conducting the survey 
will prompt colleges to move ahead with the 
implementation of the program under study 
prior to actually completing the information 
gathering and final analysis of results. This 
may be justifiable in some cases, but the old 
adage of “counting your chickens before the 
eggs have hatched” can become panful reality 
when this practice is folfowed in planning for 
occupational education. 

Unless the survey results and conclusions 
are actively discussed by those concerned with 
the overall operation of the college, much of 
the value of the effort may be wasted. Pre- 
senting the information to a variety of individ- 
uals will result in an assortment of reactions 
and conclusions because of the differing 
points of view, previous experiences, and the 
basic outlooks among people. This observation 
applies directly to the results of a survey. 

Maximum utilization of feedback can be had 
by using the final report as the basis for a 
seminar among the faculty, administration, ad- 
visory committee members, and potential em- 
ployers who are directly concerned with the 
occupational program under study. This com- 
mon review of the survey results provides an 
opportunity to reach conclusions about 
whether initial programs should be launched, 
and whether or not modifications to existing 
curriculums are implied. More effective ways 



of recruiting new students can be identified, 
and new placement opportunities for occupa- 
tional education graduates may be opened up. 
The seminar can provide faculty with sugges- 
tions for Improving instruction, as well as a 
variety of fringe benefits that may not have 
been included as specific objectives of the 
original investigation. 

Backstrom and Hursh's section on process- 
ing data includes many suggestions on pro- 
cedures to follow after completing a study 
(3:151-171). One observation the authors em- 
phasize on the subject of reporting seems 
most appropriate: “Report only what you find 
and not what you want the data to show. 
Describe your findings carefully just for what 
they are, with no grandiose titles or extra- 
polations to unwarranted conclusions, except 
as hypotheses for further testing. Report your 
methods along with your conclusions. Report, 
also, what you did not find and what findings 
were not significant along with the significant 
ones” (3:170). Unless investigators show com- 
plete integrity and openly admit the survey 
results were actually negative, the most valid 
conclusions for occupational planning mry be 
missed. 

With the extensive number of students seek- 
ing higher education in urban areas, the an- 
alysis of survey results for metropolitan com- 
munity colleges should stress determining 
whether persons completing the program of 
occupational training will actually find jobs 
available. For smaller community colleges 
where the total number of person:- seeking 
higher education may be limited and perhaps 
too low for the campus to even provide com- 
prehensive programming, verifying the fact 
that sufficient student interest exists to pro- 
vide adequate enrollment, may be the most im- 
portant factor (6:17-20). 

The questions answered in a survey provide 
data which is typically converted into numbers 



for further quantitative analysis. The tabula- 
tion of the results should provide the investi- 
gators with an opportunity to make statements 
or draw conclusions regarding the original ob- 
jectives of the study. Proper analysis of these 
conclusions will lead to recommendations for 
action concerning the operation of occupa- 
tional programs at the college conducting the 
study. The formulation of these recommenda- 
tions will, of necessity, require extensive sub- 
jective judgment based on total information 
obtained. 

Another ''cause and effect” action that may 
be taken after a given survey has identified 
new occupational programs that seem justified 
can be implemented in cooperation with the 
area high schools. With the rapid development 
that has been common in establishing many 
comprehensive community colleges, occupa- 
tional curricula have been Introduced with 
little lead time prior to the admittance of the 
first clast, when response to this action to 
provide is acknowledged with only marginal 
enrollment, there has been a tendency for 
technical educators to condemn the high 
school counselor for not having informed his 
students of this great new opportunity. How- 
ever, high school students, whether justifiably 
of not, tend to follow programs of study 
throughout their high school careers that will 
qualify them for certain types of postsecond- 
ary experiences. If fresh occupational pro- 
gram introductions were planned with con- 
siderable lead time, and in direct cooperation 
with the high schools In the college area, 
potential students could be advised at an early 
date and move through their high school ex- 
perience with reasonable commitment to a 
program and ultimately seek admission. Pro- 
viding the proper prerequisites during the 
pre-planned high school experiences will also 
in le opportunity for success in the 

tw fciy v olleito program. The college will 



also posess adequate time to secure com- 
petent faculty. Instructional and laboratory re- 
sources, and money. 

Follow-up 

Persons responsible for two-year college oc- 
cupational education should take positive steps 
to monitor data to measure the effectiveness 
of career programs. The changes needed in 
existing programs, or the demand for new of- 
ferings, will thereby be detected. Coordination 
between the staff of the college's placement 
office and the faculty for career programs will 
result in a well-developed plan for continuous 
evaluation of manpower needs. This coopera- 
tive effort cou ! d take the form of working di- 
rectly with the occupational program students 
while they are still at the college In order to 
stress the Importance of providing feedback; 
having the students actually involved with 
identifying the procedures that they would be 
willing to follow; and Instilling ideas on the 
variety of feedback Information that would 
be of value. Feedback from graduates of the 
college’s training programs will provide In- 
formation on: the adequacy of the training for 
the job requirements, specific suggestions for 
changes that would strengthen the program, 
the successes of graduates, and an indication 
of the advancement that has been open to 
tlirn as a result of their training experience. 
Suggestions for new programs or courses to 
provide ?n-service (raining or retraining can be 
requested. 

The relationships developed during the sur- 
vey may provide an opportunity for regular 
visits to employers and potential employers 
that will allow detection of emerging changes 
In manpower needs at an early date. Discus- 
sion with those actually supervising graduates 
of the college will also provide an evaluation 
of the quality of the graduates and the ade- 
quacy of the program. 
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